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School  days  have  rolled  around  again.    Our  Washington  reporter  writes: 

"This  morning  I  saw  my  next-door  neighbor  wave  good-Dye  to  her  small  son 
who  was  setting  out  for  the  opening  day  of  school.    And  that  started  me  thinking 
of  how  many  important  decisions  this  little  hoy  would  have  to  make  for  himself 
during  the  coming  nine  months.     I  thought  first  of  his  noon  lunch.    He  would  he 
'on  his  own'  ahout  what  he  ate,  instead  of  sitting  down  at  home  to  a  nourishing, 
well-halanced  meal  prepared  hy  his  careful  mother. 

"He  and  thousands  of  other  young  citizens  all  over  the  country  have  this 
noon- lunch  problem.    And  as  most  parents  know  nowadays,  what  a  child  eats  at  noon 
may  make  a  great  difference  in  his  school  career — his  work  and  his  play.  During 
recent  hard  years,  the  lunch  many  children  have  had  at  school  has  made  all  the 
difference  "between  good  nutrition  and  under-nutrition. 

"And  this  reminds  me  of  the  school-lunch  survey  in  Massachusetts.  Because 
school  health  records  of  a  year  or  two  ago  showed  that  many  school  children  in 
that  State  were  undernourished,  the  Department  of  Health  enlisted  the  aid  of  many 
different  organizations  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter  with  the  school  lunches 
the  children  were  eating  and  then  to  find  ways  of  improving  them.    The  State  Ex- 
tension Service,  home  demonstration  agents  in  the  various  counties,  women's  clubs, 
Red  Cross  chapters,  American  Legion,  Boy  Scouts  and  many  another  prominent  organi- 
zation got  together  on  this  job. 

"The  survey  showed  that  the  small-community  lunchrooms  often  were  most  in 
need  of  improvement,  especially  if  they  happened  to  be  run  by  women  who  did  not 
understand  food  buying,  good  preparation,  ways  to  prevent  waste  and  the  nutrition 
needs  of  children.    Many  of  these  little  lunchrooms  were  having  a  hard  time  meeting 
expenses  and  their  managers  needed  help  in  planning  low-cost  menus  and  in  buying 
the  right  foods  to  best  advantage.    Many  had  given  up  trying  to  serve  salads  and 
fresh  vegetables  because  they  reported  that  the  children  would  not  buy  them.  The 
survey  showed  that  the  foods  that  had  no  sale  usually  both  looked  and  tasted  un- 
attractive.    So  the  women  on  the  committee  volunteering  to  help  in  the  lunch- 
improvement  campaign  went  to  many  of  these  lunchrooms  and  prepared  vegetable  salads 
themselves— salads  that  had  both  eye  and  taste-appeal  for  the  children.    They  re- 
ported that  the  salads  then  sold  very  well.     They  also  supplied  lunchrooms  with 
menus  of  balanced  and  nourishing  meals  that  would  sell  for  from  10  to  15  cents-- 
the  average  amount  Massachusetts  school  children  were  spending  for  lunch  according 
to  the  survey. 
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"Maybe  you  are  wondering  what  such  a  low-cost  nourishing  lunch  suitable  for 
a  school  child  might  "be.    The  "best  illustration  I  can  give  you  right  now  cones 
from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.    Nutrition  and  foods  peoj)le  at  this  Bureau  have 
also  "been  interested  in  the  school-lunch  problem  and  have  worked  out  inexpensive 
lunches  according  to  the  school  child's  needs — lunches  that  can  be  prepared  at 
school  with  the  very  simplest  equipment.    Here's  a  week's  set  of  noon  lunches  for 
the  5  school  days.    Monday:  Creamed  eggs;  grated-carrot  sandwich;  fresh  fruit  in 
season;  milk  to  drink.    Tuesday:  Split  pea  soup  with  cured  pork;  bread  and  butter 
sandwich;  orange;  cookie;  milk  to  drink.    Wednesday:  Peanut-butter-and-tomato  soup; 
toast  or  bread-and-butter  sandwich;  peach  or  other  fruit  in  season;  raisin  cookie; 
milk.    Thursday:  Cracked  wheat  chowder;  bread-and-butter  sandwich;  peach  or  other 
fruit  in  season;  cookie;  milk.    Friday:  Dish  of  codfish,  spaghetti  and  tomato 
mixed;  whole-wheat  bread  and  butter  sandwich;  apple  or  other  fruit;  milk.  That's 
just  by  way  of  illustrating  how  a  week's  set  of  low-cost  menus  can  be  well-balanced, 
nourishing,  and  also  appetizing. 

"The  Massachusetts  survey  also  showed  that  in  many  communities  the  scarcity 
of  money  has  kept  children  from  spending  even  10  to  15  cents  for  lunch.    In  recent 
years  more  and  more  children  have  been  bringing  lunches  from  home  and  these  have 
often  been  both  inadequate  and  unattractive,  the  committee  found.    To  help  mothers 
who  did  not  know  how  to  put  up  good  lunches  or  what  to  put  in  them,  home  demonstra- 
tion agents  last  year  gave  demonstrations  of  the  art  of  packing  a  box  lunch.  To 
interest  parents  in  these  meetings,  Parent-Teachers  clubs  invited  both  fathers  and 
mothers  to  come  and  enjoy  refreshments.     The  refreshments  were  whole-wheat  bread 
sandwiches  filled  with  raw  chopped  vegetables,  or  cream  cheese  and  pineapple,  or 
raw  chopped  spinach  creamed  with  butter,  and  oatmeal  cookies  and  a  bottle  of  milk — 
the  very  foods  advocated  for  the  school  lunches.    These  new  ideas  for  sandwich 
filling  and  homemade  cookies  proved  so  popular  that  both  fathers  and  mothers  asked 
to  have  the  recipes  written  on  the  blackboard  so  they  could  copy  them. 

"At  some  schools  the  senior  students  had  a  time-honored  custom  of  selling 
candy,  pop,  and  sweet  crackers  to  earn  enough  money  for  a  class  trip  or  dinner. 
The  survey  showed  that  the  children  were  buying  these  sweets  instead  of  other 
foods  they  needed  for  lunch.     So  the  committee  persuaded  the  girls  in  home  eco- 
nomics classes  to  try  selling  whole-wheat  bread  sandwiches  and  hot  soup.  (In 
many  communities  whole-wheat  bread  was  almost  unknown — stores  were  not  selling  it 
because  of  lack  of  demand.)     The  home  economics  classes  made  several  kinds  of 
dark  bread  and  passed  around  samples  for  the  students  to  try  and  vote  on.  The^ 
bread  that  got  the  biggest  vote  was  chosen  for  school  sandwiches.    These  sandwiches 
and  soup  eventually  proved  about  as  good  sellers  as  the  candy,  pop  and  sweet 
crackers. 

"Briefly,  important  points  brought  out  by  the  Massachusetts  survey  are: 
parents,  teachers  and  school  children  all  need  to  know  what  sort  of  food  makes  an 
adequate  lunch;  many  parents  need  recipes  and  menus  for  box  lunches;  and  teachers 
and  managers  of  lunchrooms  need  menus  and  recipes  that  will  fit  their  budget  yet 
nouri  sh  the  children . " 


And  that  concludes  cur  weekly  letter  from  Washington,  D.  C 


